“lam a former inmate with the state system. Man, | wish they had this [college-in-prison program] back in ‘93. They just threw us out there 
and made us fend for ourselves. But this is good they have this now. | managed to make it, but this would have been helpful to get my 
degree while | was in.” 


— formerly incarcerated individual, June 2019 


Our findings reveal almost all incarcerated adults (94 
percent) in U.S. federal and state prisons will be 
released, with over half (57 percent) anticipating release 
within less than two years. Yet a larger proportion of 
incarcerated adults’ highest level of education is less 
than a high school equivalence (30 percent) compared 
with the general public (14 percent). This puts their 
ability to secure stable employment and/or pursue 
higher education at risk, leaving them less likely to 
succeed in life beyond bars. 


Figure 1| The Majority of Adults Will be Released from Prison 
but Many Have Less than a High School Equivalence 
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Approximately 700,000 individuals are released each 
year from federal and state prisons. Research shows the 
importance of education on successful reentry for 
justice-involved individuals, where postsecondary 
education is proven to be meaningful to both reentry 


and labor market success. Nonetheless, opportunities to 
pursue postsecondary education in federal and state 
prisons are extremely limited. While federal and state 
prisons prioritize General Educational Development 
(GED) courses, traditional college courses are rare, with 
the onus to pay for these courses resting with 
incarcerated individuals and their families. 


However, this was not always so. The Pell Grant 
program, the federal government's primary source of 
grant aid for low-income college students, did not 
initially exclude incarcerated adults. This was pivotal in 
expanding access to postsecondary education in prisons. 
Hundreds of college-in-prison programs emerged across 
the nation, financed primarily with Pell Grant 

dollars. By 1993, about 23,000 students in federal and 
state prisons received Pell Grants to pay for college 
courses. 


But those gains came to a grinding halt in 1994, when 
former President Bill Clinton signed the Violent Crime 
Control and Law Enforcement Act of 1994, also called 
the “crime bill.” Among other provisions, the legislation 
disqualified incarcerated adults in federal and state 
prisons from receiving Pell Grants. The withdrawal of 
federal funding led to the drastic decline of college-in- 
prison programs across the country, and within a year, 
participation in college-in-prison programs decreased by 
44 percent. 


Since then, many U.S. correctional facilities have moved 
away from providing postsecondary education to 
incarcerated individuals primarily due to financial 
constraints. These financial constraints have had a 
domino effect of eliminating funds for some correctional 
rehabilitative programs, especially higher education. 


For additional analyses of the U.S. 2014 PIAAC Prison Survey and to learn more from our prison site visits, please read 
our full report at: https://www.newamerica.org/education-policy/reports/equipping-individuals-life-beyond-bars/ 


In recent years, policymakers have had a change of heart 
and have become increasingly interested in expanding 
college access to incarcerated populations. In the words 
of former President Barack Obama, “Our prisons should 
be a place where we can train people for skills that can 
help them find a job.” President Obama called for a 
political shift, placing a higher priority on education and 
job training for incarcerated individuals than at any time 
in our nation’s history. In 2016, the Obama 
administration reignited the idea of college-in-prison 
programs with the launch of the Second Chance Pell 
experiment to be overseen by the U.S. Department of 
Education. The pilot program selected 69 U.S. colleges 
and universities to provide Pell Grants for 
postsecondary education to incarcerated adults. With 
increased bipartisan support for legislative efforts to 
remove the Pell ban and increased interest in empirical 
studies to inform the policy making process around 
college-in-prison programs, this report provides timely 
empirical knowledge. 


Given renewed interest in preparing individuals for 
reentry, it is important to understand whether those 
who are currently incarcerated have the necessary 
education and skills to obtain employment and what 
types of correctional programming could help them 
achieve economic success upon reentry. This report 
analyzes the 2012/2014 U.S. PLAAC Household Survey 
and Prison Survey, which are the only existing 
representative data on adults’ skills in relationship to 
educational attainment and job training while 
incarcerated. Our purpose is to determine whether 
educational and job training correctional programs are 
meaningful to both reentry and labor market 
preparation. 


This report seeks to facilitate conversations around the 
potential of correctional postsecondary education and/or 
job training programs as tools to mitigate the gap in 
skills and employment challenges for justice-involved 
individuals. This report aims to: 


1. Identify the range of literacy and numeracy 
skills of incarcerated adults. 


2. Identify whether a statistically significant gap in 
literacy and numeracy skills exists between 
incarcerated adults and the general public. 


3. Identify whether participating in/completing 
postsecondary education and/or job training 
while incarcerated affects literacy and numeracy 
skill levels. 


4. Identify the availability of, participation and 
interest in, and barriers and challenges to 


postsecondary education and job training 
programs for incarcerated adults. 


Here are our key findings: 


1. A substantial gap in literacy and numeracy 
skills exists between incarcerated adults and 
the general public. On average, incarcerated 
adults tend to be significantly less proficient in 
literacy and numeracy skills than the general 
public. As one formerly incarcerated student 
said, “You have guys with an educational 
literacy on the elementary level. They are now 
the ones going into the system with no high 
school diploma.” 


Figure 2 | Incarcerated Adults Are Less Proficient in Literacy & 
Numeracy Skills (Average Scores) 
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2. Completing a postsecondary degree or 
certificate while incarcerated has a positive 
effect on the literacy and numeracy proficiency 
skill levels of incarcerated adults, significantly 
reducing and even eliminating the gap in 
skills. Those in federal and state prisons who 
complete a postsecondary degree or certificate 
are statistically significantly more likely to score 
higher in both literacy and numeracy 
proficiency skill levels compared to those who 
do not. On average, students who complete a 
college degree or certificate score 26 points 
higher in literacy and 38 points higher in 
numeracy than incarcerated adults who do not. 


3. Job training has a positive effect on the literacy 
and numeracy proficiency skill levels of 
incarcerated adults, significantly reducing the 
gap in skills. On average, those in federal and 
state prisons who participate in job training 
while incarcerated are statistically significantly 
more likely to score higher in both literacy and 
numeracy proficiency skill levels than those who 
do not. Incarcerated adults who participate in 
job training, on average, score 12 points higher 
in literacy and 18 points higher in numeracy 
than individuals who do not. 


For additional analyses of the U.S. 2014 PIAAC Prison Survey and to learn more from our prison site visits, please read 
our full report at: https://www.newamerica.org/education-policy/reports/equipping-individuals-life-beyond-bars/ 


Figure 3 | Completing a College Credential and/or Participating in 
Job Training in Prison Reduces & Even Eliminates the Gap in Skills 
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4. There is no relationship between the amount 
of time incarcerated individuals have left to 
serve and whether they are interested in, 
participate in, and/or complete postsecondary 
education and job training 
programs. Policymakers should be careful about 
potentially limiting access to Pell Grants for 
individuals within a specific window of time to 
reentry. One state correctional administrator we 
spoke with noted that there are “two 
populations that are in the gap from 
participating in either the job training or the 
college program. Those with long and 
indeterminate sentences and those with less 
than six months left of their sentence.” Federal 
investments in these two correctional programs 
should not limit eligibility to individuals 
nearing release. All incarcerated adults show 
interest in, participate in, and complete these 
programs at similar rates. Regardless of time to 
reentry, postsecondary education and job 
training have comparable positive effects on 
incarcerated adults’ proficiency skills. 


“I have a fear that if Pell is made permanent, they 
will try to implement limits. That is not good. 
Regardless of the crime committed or the time you 
have, you should be able to take college classes.” 
—currently incarcerated student, June 2019 


Our five recommendations with federal, state, and local 
policy implications suggest a new, smarter approach to 
reentry, one that begins while individuals are serving 


their time, and that prioritizes postsecondary education 
and job training opportunities: 


1. Increase the availability of quality 
postsecondary education and meaningful job 
training opportunities. 


2. Increase the choice of educational providers to 
incarcerated populations. 


3. Provide opportunities to ensure correctional 
postsecondary programs lead to pathways to 
earn formal degrees. 


4. Make postsecondary education and job training 
programs a part of the reentry process. 


5. Recommendations for reinstating Pell Grants to 
incarcerated populations. 


Methodology 


This paper analyzes the 2012/2014 U.S. PIAAC data 
because literacy and numeracy skills are designated as 
the key cognitive and workplace skills necessary for 
individuals to successfully participate in both the 
economy and society. 


To evaluate the gap in skills and identify the effect of a 
postsecondary degree/certificate and/or job training on 
skill level, we used a combination of descriptive 
estimates, t-Tests, correlations, and linear and logistic 
regression. 


While the U.S. PIAAC data are an invaluable source of 
information on the skills of incarcerated adults in 
relationship to educational attainment and job training 
while in prison, there are limits to what the quantitative 
data can tell us. To address those limitations and include 
the human aspect to provide context to some of the 
unexplainable nuances observed in the data, we 
observed, interviewed, and led focus groups at selected 
federal and state prisons. We collected qualitative data 
from over 200 individuals, including formerly and 
currently incarcerated students, federal and state 
correctional administrators, college and job training 
programming staff, instructors, college presidents, and 
family members of currently incarcerated students. 
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For additional analyses of the U.S. 2014 PIAAC Prison Survey and to learn more from our prison site visits, please read 
our full report at: https://www.newamerica.org/education-policy/reports/equipping-individuals-life-beyond-bars/ 


